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VI. Elaboration of III, C 

A. The understanding and enjoyment of today (which are to 
bear fruit in the future) dependent upon procedures that are 
based on fundamental principles of teaching 

B. Fundamental principles 

i. Sharing of worth-while purposes by teacher and pupils 

2. Basing new work on past experience 

3. Making the lesson a succession of definite, feasible aims, 
earnestly worked for, consciously achieved 

VII. Elaboration of III, D 

Can we not have patience enough to wait and faith enough to 
trust the future, when we see that the immediate response is 
genuine, intelligent, appreciative ? 
VIII. Summary 

A. The teaching of English a great, an alluring, opportunity 

B. The teaching of English a complicated responsibility, produc- 
ing a distracted mind, a perpetual sense of inadequacy, or even 
failure unless 

C. We can learn to measure the one teacher whom each of us 
must train, or the many teachers whom some of us train, by 
fixing attention on the encouraging relation of small, im- 
mediate achievements to great ends, by means of such plain, 
simple questions as 

1. Have we today made some progress toward more adequate 
expression ? 

2. Have we today understood and appreciated some bit of 
worth-while literature ? 

Katherine H. Shute 
Boston Normal School 

Editor's Note. — The outline of Miss Shute's discussion before the 
National Conference on Teacher Training is here reproduced exactly as pre- 
pared for the speaker's own use in order that it may be available as an example 
for the English classroom. 



OUT-OF-CLASS READING OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
BOYS AND GIRLS 

Our English faculty might compile a priori an ideal list of reading 
for high-school boys and girls. We have unusual library facilities for a 
city the size of ours. The State University of New Jersey is situated in 
our city and most cordially throws open to us its fine library. A theo- 
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logical seminary permits us to use its reference facilities, and it has books 
and magazines of a popular character not generally found in a school of 
its type. We have an agreement with the city library which enables us 
to use all its facilities. We also have in our school library the usual 
"safe and sane" books and magazines for boys and girls. 

What we do not have is a knowledge of what New Brunswick boys 
and girls actually read and enjoy out of school. That is the information 
we seek. Since conventionally we must have a reading list, manifestly 
it is impossible to wait to compile a list until we have gone out into the 
highways and byways of the city to learn what our boys and girls are 
actually reading and enjoying. We had an inspiration. We would ask 
the boys and girls to tell us. We explained to them that an English 
book is any book written in the English language, and we consciously 
avoided theorizing about good and bad books. But our record was 
against us. Our worst fears were realized when we received the titles of 
books for which we had asked. They were with few exceptions the 
same as we ourselves would have suggested had we sat apart as an English 
faculty to compile the list. 

That the boys and girls gave back to us our own suggestions as to 
their reading could mean either of two things. The judgment of the 
English faculty on reading is accepted and followed by New Brunswick 
high-school boys and girls, or New Brunswick high-school boys and 
girls regard a list of books compiled at school as an entirely separate 
thing from books they desire to read outside. All evidence leads us to 
conclude that the former is not the case. We therefore admit the latter, 
with its implication that we have failed, as far as reading is concerned, to 
make school a part of the genuine life of boys and girls. 

But our condition is not so bad, even from the point of view of 
reading, as our conventional returns made it appear. The novel act of 
compiling a list instead of having it posted by the English faculty has 
started our boys and girls upon other novel ventures. They do not 
choose from the list, and they speak out boldly about what they read, 
as if reading were all one either in or out of school. In time we shall 
have no reading list except a card catalogue of our boys and girls with 
entries of their readings through their school career. 

If the English faculty intends to encourage high-school boys and 
girls to select their reading, what function has the English faculty in 
respect to reading? We have the same function as specialists in any 
field. We are looked upon as advisers in our own specialty. Heretofore 
we have exercised our function only in the narrow field delimited by our 
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own a priori reader's guide. We now have an opportunity to exercise it 
over the whole field of English reading covered by our students, no 
matter from what source the incentive to read springs. 

Any book written in English is an English book, is our view, and we 
are putting it up to specialists in any line who deal with our boys and 
girls. We have put it up to the non-English faculty and have invited 
them to co-ordinate their special functions with ours. In the beginning 
they reacted in much the same way as the boys and girls. They were 
acquainted with our record and therefore suggested such mildly scientific, 
mildly historical, or mildly this or that books as were already on our list. 
Theoretically every teacher desired to seize the opportunity to suggest 
reading that he could not ask for in connection with his own subject, but 
which the English department might well permit and credit as English. 
Theoretically every teacher had a long list of books which he yearned to 
have the boys and girls read. Theoretically the English department 
had opened up an opportunity to break the corner in reading so long 
held by it. As a matter of fact, the suggestions offered were not of a 
character to disturb the even tenor of our ways. But the novelty of 
being consulted by the English department finally had the same effect 
upon the faculty as it had had upon the boys and girls. The English 
department had opened up a new field into which they could extend their 
functions as specialists, and they came in. 

We believe that to the tremendous enlightenment that the boys and 
girls are giving us as to their tastes in reading, and the less tremendous 
but still extensive enlightenment that we are receiving from the non- 
English faculty, we shall easily add further enlightenment through the 
Parent-Teacher's Association. We have not yet gone beyond the boys 
and girls and the faculty, but we expect to utilize everything that will 
yield data on the reading tastes of the boys and girls. Our ideal is that 
their lives, as far as reading is concerned, shall be genuine and of a piece 
everywhere. 

We admit the objection that may be made to our method of super- 
vising reading. Some boys and girls will read bad books. They will. 
They did when we had a reader's guide made up of our own choice of 
books. The difference is that under the old plan we had less opportunity 
to know about it than under the new; for reading out of school and 
reading in school were distinct things with them. We are striving to 
make them one, to extend our function as specialists over the whole 
field of reading of boys and girls in high school. 

Mabel Lodge 
High School 

New Brunswick, N.J. 



